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STUDENT BILL OF RIGHTS OF THE 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
STUDENT ORGANIZATION 


As the college student would say, I was very 
much “intrigued” during the organizing convention 
of the United States National Student Organization 
(USNSA) in August, 1947, by the idea that the stu- 
dents themselves were going to formulate a student 
bill of rights. This was a happy idea too long de- 
layed. Such a formulation would indicate clearly 
what the students knew about some important mat- 
ters; namely, why they were in college and what col- 
leges were for. It should show clearly to what extent 
they understood the nature and character of educa- 
tion, and where the tensions were in the human rela- 
tions of student and faculty and student and ad- 
ministration. 


I 


It must be admitted that the so-called “Bill of 
Rights” as formulated by the USNSA is a very dis- 
appointing document indeed. It is a combination of 
things ealled “student rights” and “the rights of stu- 


dent organizations”; a confusion of the rights of 


EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 
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human beings as citizens and as students, a lack of 
understanding as to what rights are, and a confusion 
of claims and rights. It is, in short, a confused doeu- 
ment. 

The surprising thing is that students in more than 
a hundred institutions have by affiliation presumably 
accepted this statement; and educational institutions 
presumably have accepted the statement implicitly—at 
least as a part of their administrative policy. We at 
Mount Mary College have encouraged our Student 
Council to invite students and alumnae to participate 
in a prize contest for the best statements of “stu- 
dent rights” and “student responsibilities.” 

The USNSA had apparently given some thought to 
student responsibilities. The students were conscious 
of the fact that they did not attempt to formulate 
their responsibilities. They did what many adults 
do, settle the problem with a nice phrase. 
amble to their Bill of Rights they asserted that they 
were making their Bill of Rights with “full cognizance 


In the pre- 
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1) ( I ob] itions which ensue 
tion of fundamental rights.” That is 
ful, but one wonders what it really 
uch better would have been to reveal 
ance This the students should do and 
ifically what they think their responsi- 
ration r'¢ 
II 


Perhaps it would be well to have an administrative 


officer review the Bill of Rights as submitted by the 


The preamble is not an inspiring statement. 
lating the Bill of Rights is said 


to be “in, order to preserve and extend these conditions 


students. 


The purpose in form 


indispensable to the full achievement of educational 
objectives.” 

It is not clear what these conditions are. The state- 
ment immediately preceding the preamble refers to 
the problems ol inequality which exist throughout the 
United States, the need of eliminating them, and the 
duty of USNSA to take appropriate action on na 
tional, regional, and campus levels to implement its 
stated principles with regard to the legal limitations 
involved. This looks as if the students had the advice 
of lawyers and not of persons skilled in semanties. 
Whatever they had in mind in this statement regard- 
ing the inequalities of education in the United States 
and their efforts to eliminate them is not very clear 
as related to the preamble. The preamble itself should 
be self-contained. There should be no doubt what the 
conditions are which are to be preserved and extended. 
Certainly the present arrangement is unfortunate and 
should be immediately clarified. 

The first thing, therefore, for the students to do in 
their review of the Bill of Rights is to state whatever 
they think “these” conditions are in relation to the full 
achievement of They 
make more definite their too-ready assumption that 


educational objectives. must 
they have full cognizance of their responsibilities and 
obligations. The rights which are proclaimed are 
declared to be essential to the full development of the 
student as an individual, which is altogether admir- 
able, and to the full development of his responsibilities 
as a citizen, which is not entirely clear. 

1. The right of every student to a college education. 

This statement of the first right is, at best, very 
loose language, and, at worst, absurd. The idea which 
apparently underlies this statement is not a student 
right but a right in a democratie society of every per- 


Nobody 


ean deliver a college education, and a student can have 


son to an education suited to his capacity. 


only such education as he earns by his self-activity 
because the essential character of all education is self- 


education. 
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we The right to conduct rese arch freely and to pul 
discuss, and exchange any findings or recommenda 
whether individually or in association with local, nat 


or international groups. 


One wonders about the necessity of this second 
right. Students, as individuals, have the right to con 
duct any research they wish and to publish it fre 
and to exchange any findings or recommendations 
individually or in association with others. As a stu- 
dent in a particular institution this general right as 
a human being is in no way affected. In his courses 
and in his research for higher degrees he will neces. 
sarily work out a problem co-operatively with: 
teacher in his field of work. What he wants to do as 
an individual is entirely up to him. 

3. The right of students to a clear and concise state. 
ment, before entering college, of their contractual rights, 
obligations, and responsibilities pertaining to educationa 


and extracurricular activities. 


A college ordinarily complies with this third right 
in its catalogue. One wonders exactly what the ‘con 
tractual” rights, obligations, and responsibilities are 
that should be put in a formal document which the 
Of course, one of the 
Another ol 


student is expected to follow. 
obligations of the student is to study. 
ligation is to attend all classes, except where substan 


tial reason prevents it. Another obligation is to pay 


his fees. And every such list is bound to end with 
some such phrase as “and such other obligations and 
reponsibilities as will most effectively secure the edu- 
cational objective of the college in the edueation of 
the particular individual.” 

4. The right of every student to exercise his full rights 
as a citizen in forming and participating in local, na- 
tional, or international organizations for intellectual, re- 
ligious, social, political, economic, or cultural purposes, 
and to publish and distribute their views. 


One wonders why it needs to be asserted that the 
student needs to affirm his right to exercise “his full 
rights as a citizen” in forming organizations for 
numerous purposes and to publish and distribute their 
views. What a student does as a citizen rather than 
as a student is clearly out of the purview of the college 
administration. The moment he claims the status of 
student, as distinct from citizen, he has brought him 
self within another sphere of rights and obligations. 

5. The right of recognized student organizations to use 


the institution’s name subject to its regulations with 
respect to off-campus activities. 


This, the first of the rights relating directly to stu- 
dent organizations, seems too obvious for comment. 
The control of the right is obviously in the administra 
tion through its regulations. 








tights, 
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The right of students and recognized student organi- 

to use campus facilities, provided the facilities 
ed for the purpose contracted, subject only to such 
ations as are required for scheduling meeting times 


aces. 


This sixth right is also innocuous, beeause, if stu 
nts contract specifically for a use of campus facili- 
ties and the contract is made, the only problem is the 
heduling of meeting times and places. 
7. The right to invite and hear speakers of their choice 


subjects of their choice. 


This seventh right is obviously absurd. The facili- 
ties are either public facilities or private facilities 

nd those responsible for the use of the facilities must 
necessarily have something to say about the people 
who use the facilities and the subjects they discuss. 
Should the students, for example, have the right to 
invite anybody they wish to discuss a program urging 
violence with reference to the institution or to the 
community ? 

8. The right of students to engage freely in off-campus 
activities, provided they do not claim to represent the in- 
stitution, exercising their rights as citizens of community, 


state, and nation. 


The eighth right is a right of students’ organiza 
tion. It attempts to say that students have freedom 
as individuals and as students without representing 
the institution. The preoccupation with these rights 
of students seems to be a sense that their rights as 
citizens are being interfered with because they are 
students. Rather than asserting the specifie things 
included under that right, if it is a right, it should be 
stated in the general terms. 

9. The right to establish and issue regular publications 
free of any censorship or other pressures aimed at con- 
trolling editorial policy, with the free selection and re- 
moval of editorial staffs reserved solely to the organiza- 


tions sponsoring these publications, 


There is, too, a similar right regarding faculty pub- 
lications within the college free of any censorship or 
of any control of educational policies and removal of 
staffs. There is only one test in these and in other 
things suggested by the students and that is, does it 
promote the educational purpose of the institution? 
So long as the publication is a student publication and 
keeps clearly within the institutional purpose, it would 
be wise to give students the opportunity to express 
themselves without censorship and to have students 
exercise control over the staff. 

10. The right to establish democratic student govern- 
ments with adequate democratic safeguards against abuse 
of their powers. 


This is a right of the student body as such even 
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though the word democratie might need to be defined 
and the nature of the safeguards made clearer. Here 
is an effort to protect the student body against abuse 
ot power by their own representatives. 

11. The right to petition th 


changes in curriculum or professors. 


gh proper channels for 


This eleventh right is perhaps the only elear right 
that attempts to define a right of persons who are 
members of an educational organization—membership 
in the educational institution, which in practically 


every case, was voluntarily assumed. 


12. The right of equal opportunity to enjoy these rights 
without regard to race, color, sex, national origin, reli- 


gious creed, or political beliefs. 


The twelfth right is a statement of the principles 
of antidiscrimination. To the extent that any right is 
a genuine right of the student, none of the factors 
mentioned should affect them directly or indirectly. 


III 


A section is added to the declaration of student 
rights which is called “Application of the Foregoing 
Rights Should be in Accordance with the Following 
Criteria.” These relate largely to student organi- 
zations, to written policies, and the right of private 
institutions. These are not criteria, but rather speeifie 
proposals. These so-called “criteria” recognize the 
fact that some official authorization by the institution 
is necessary before its facilities and its aid are given, 
It also recognizes the necessity of the institution to 
protect the rights of members of student organizations 
not having monopolies, but the safeguards must be 
democratically formulated and administered by stu- 
dents. It puts the right of student organizations and 
student publications on the same level and under the 
same rules as faculty organizations and faculty pub- 
lications. 

The official recognition by the college, we are told, 
must not control the purpose of the program or the 
form of organization of student organizations. It 
limits the nature of disciplinary action by the college 
on students and faculty. It provides wisely that all 
policies should be in writing. It recognizes the right 
of the private institution to define its standards in 
line with its purposes, but this does not exempt it 
from its responsibility in a democratic society. This 
is certainly a strange coterie of “criteria.” Here is 
the same confusion as in the Bill of Rights. Espe 
cially noteworthy is the inclusion of students and 
faculty in the same classification throughout. 

This technique of stating these “criteria” or limita 
tions on administrative action and what limitations 


the administration may impose is a method of evading 











the specific definition of the character of the students’ 
rights. It becomes easy to state rights as absolute 
rights, but when a question is raised, it is pointed out 
that the criteria limit, and what limitations affect 
what right is left to the individual. Obviously such 
a technique is not straightforward, nor does it involve 


a frank facing of the great issues that are involved. 


IV 

It seems that there was not an adequate analysis of 
the problem which faced the students in formulating 
the student bill of rights and the related question of 
student obligations. Whatever rights students have as 
students grow out of their membership in a particular 
college and membership in a college community. This 
is entirely a voluntary relation which is assumed by 
the individual. Controlling the student relations is the 
fundamental purpose or purposes of the college or 
educational institution. The student will be living 
the other aspects of his life as a human being. These 
aspects will not be a concern of the college unless 
they affect directly his status as student and member 
of the college community. Where students live in 
dormitories and the college is acting tn loco parentis 
in a wider sphere of relations of the individual, the 
assertion of rights and obligations and responsibilities 
do not grow out of the student relationship. 

Perhaps a word may be said about rights. One of 
the best definitions of a right is that it is a moral 
power (not necessarily physical capacity) of a person, 
which other persons are bound to respect, to do some- 
thing, to retain something, or exact something from 
another. 

In the case of a student in a college he is entitled, 
by virture of his membership in the college and the 
payment of his fees, to certain rights in the way of 
instruction and use of facilities and, by the very 
character of education, is entitled to certain rights in 
that process. In other words, he has the social rights 
of a member of a community and the individual rights 
implicit in the nature of the educational process. He 
has also certain duties or certain obligations and 
responsibilities which are not an issue in this conneec- 
tion. A complete analysis of the rights of an individ- 
ual as a member of a school community would 
naturally grow out of the following relations: 

1. His relation to his fellow students 
2. His relation to the individual teachers 
3. His relation to the faculty 
4. His relation to the administration. 
Vv 

It might be well to attempt to give a student bill of 
rights which might serve as a basis for a discussion 
of student rights by the students themselves as well 
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as by college faculties and by administrative officers. 
Here is a beginning: 


Preamble: This declaration of student rights is made 
to clarify the purpose of the students’ membership in the 
college or university community, his participation in the 
college curriculum and its extracurricular activities, his 
co-operation in the administration of the activities of the 
college, all for the purpose of securing for himself 
through his membership in the college community the 
highest possible intellectual, social, moral, and spiritual] 
development within his capacity, through self-education, 
including self-activity, self-direction, and self-control. 

Student Rights: 1. The right of the student as citizen, 
as well as his responsibilities as a human being, are in no 
way abridged nor lessened by his college attendance; for 
example, in forming or joining organizations or in ex- 
pressing, publishing, or distributing his views. 

2. The right of the student to good instruction on the 
collegiate level and by implication to teachers who have 
wholesome personalities, liberal education with scholarly 
knowledge of the field he is teaching, and at least fair 
capacity to teach. 

3. The right of the student to petition through proper 
channels and to be heard by the highest administrativ 
authority, if necessary, for changes in curriculum, teach- 
ing personnel, or other factors affecting instruction or the 
student’s welfare. 

4. The right of the prospective student to clear, ac- 
curate, and reasonably complete information in the eata- 
logue (or in special pamphlets placed in the hands of 
prospective students) regarding aims, facilities, require- 
ments for admission and graduation, and particularly any 
special practices or requirements which are different from 
normal practice in higher educational institutions. 

5. The right of the new students to an orientation pro- 
gram explaining directly to them the catalogue statements 
and any further essential information regarding the insti- 
tution and inviting free inquiry. 

6. The right of the students to know of any changes in 
the policies or regulations of the institution at the time 
they are made by full publication in the student pub- 
lications or by pamphlets to be distributed by the student 
council; and such policies shall not be effective until after 
such publication or distribution. 

7. The student has a right to continue under the re- 
quirements for degrees or diplomas effective when he 
entered, unless he voluntarily chooses to elect new pro- 
grams or requirements. 

8. The right of the student to join or not to join any 
student organizations open to him. 

9. The right of the students to control all fees collected 
for student activities with provision for proper custodial 
care, for authorized expenditures, withdrawals, and inde- 
pendent audit shall be made effective under formal writ- 
ten regulations of the college. 

10. The right of the student in the interest of justice 
to be advised in writing of any serious charges against 
him that might lead to suspension or expulsion, to file an 
answer if he wishes, and to be heard by appropriate ad- 
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iistrative authority if he requests it before a decision 

is made or action is taken. 
The right of the student to have access to com- 
tent professional personnel services, particularly in the 
field of student counseling and health, and living con- 
tions, as essential means, along with instruction, to the 


lucation of the ‘‘whole man.’’ 

12. Student organizations have the right to work out 
their own programs and activities within the specific 
authorization of the organization, the general institu- 
tional regulations, and the written and traditional pur- 
poses of the institution. 

13. The student has a right to administrative pro- 
tection against unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious ac- 
tion by members of the faculty or by administrative 
officers. 

14. The students in a student organization have the 
right to choose or to approve faculty advisers where such 
are required for student organizations. 


Bvents... 
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15. In the exercise of his rights as a student everyone 
is limited by the rights of other students and by the just 
requirement of the college charter or of the college regu- 
lations, stating the purposes, and the program of the 
institution. 

16. Student rights must be exercised within the stated 
purpose and program of the college or university as 
officially stated by the institution in a form readily avail- 
able to students in the college catalogue and in other pub- 
lications or legal documents. 

17. The right of the student to the benefits of an 
honest, economical, and efficient use, under a high sense 
of trusteeship by the college authorities, of all college 
funds including income from student fees, auxiliary enter- 
prises, governmental appropriations or grants, and also 
the constructive income of ‘‘contributed service’’ of 
members of religious communities, for the most effective 


education of the student. 





EDUCATION RECOGNIZED AS A 
HUMAN RIGHT 


In the issue of ScHOOL AND Society, September 20, 
1947, a plea was put forward for the inclusion of edu- 
cation in the proposed International Declaration of 
Human Rights which was to be drafted by the United 
Nations Human Rights Commission. In the text of 
the draft declaration published on June 18, Article 23 
defines the place of education as follows: 

1. Everyone has the right to education. Elementary 
and fundamental education shall be free and compulsory 


and there shall be free access on the basis of merit 


to 


higher education. 

2. Edueation shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality, to strengthening respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedom, and to combating 
the spirit of intolerance and hatred against racial and 


religious groups everywhere. 


Although this is the only article in the declaration 
specifically devoted to education, it would be difficult 
on analyzing this preamble and the twenty-eight 
articles to resist the conelusion that every one of the 
rights has its educational implications. At the same 
time the Declaration of Human Rights could well be 
used to define the scope and aims of education in every 
society that agrees with the opening statement in the 
preamble that the foundation of freedom, justice, and 
peace in the world is to be found in the recognition of 
the inherent dignity and of the inalienable rights of 
all members of the human family.—I. L. K. 





THE 1949 TEACHER-EXAMINATION 
PROGRAM OF THE ACE 


ACCORDING to an announcement sent to ScHOOL AND 
Society under date of July 30 by David G. Ryans, 
director, National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions, American Council on Edueation, arrangements 
may now be made for the establishment of examining 
centers for the 10th annual administration of the ex- 
aminations. The administered 


through the facilities of the Educational Testing Serv- 


examinations are 


ice, and examining centers are conducted in co-opera- 
tion with school systems and teacher-education insti- 
tutions. Many superintendents of publie schools and 
boards of education require or recommend the exami- 
nations for applicants and use the results as one of 
The tests are also 


the factors in teacher selection. 


administered in connection with teacher-edueation 
both at 
levels, in colleges and universities. 

The ACE welcomes the use of its examinations by 


any school system or college, provided that assurance 


programs, graduate and at undergraduate 


is given that the results will be used widely in com- 


bination with other significant information eoncern- 


ing the prospective teacher, such as that provided by 
records of experience, academic marks, ratings of 
various aspects of personality, and so on. The ex- 
aminations ean contribute materially to the raising of 
standards of teaching. 

f centers 


Arrangements for the establishment « 


should be made by superintendents of schools and 


college officials before November 15. Correspondence 
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regarail co-operation in. the project may be ad 
| ‘ e 

dressed to the director, National Teacher Examination 


lestinge Service, 15 Amsterdam 


Project, Educational 


STATISTICS OF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
1945-46 
THe Office of Edueation, FSA, in Cireular No. 241, 
ical 
1945-46. 
Total enrollments in publie schools 23,299,941; in 
elementary schools to 8th grade 18,677,744 (9,098,013 


boys and 8,579,731 girls); secondary schools, 9-12 


Statist Cireular, presents the following data for 


grades and postgraduate grades, 5,622,197 (2,633,117 
boys and 2,989,080 girls) ; high-school graduates 974,- 
407. staff 


teachers) 867,248; average salary $1,995. 


Instructional (supervisors, principals, 
The total current expense was $2,707,440,760 dis- 
administration, $132,898,853; 
total instruction, $1,853,910,822 (salaries $1,730,562,- 


tributed as follows: 
749; free textbooks, $27,447,595; teaching supplies 
and expense $95,900,478) ; operation of plant, $270,- 
280,008; maintenance of plant, $101,254,498 ; auxiliary 
agencies, $213,616,859; fixed charges including teacher 
retirement, $135,479,720. When the following items 
capital outlay, $111,046,088, interest pay- 


schools, $11,- 


are added 
ments, $76,922,958, summer and adult 
447,415 


$2,906,857,221. 


the grand total of sehool expenditures was 


The enrollments in private and parochial schools 
were 2,259,392 in elementary and 565,108 in secondary 
schools. The number on the instruetional staff was 
100,865. The enrollments and number of teachers in 


private and parochial elementary and_ secondary 
schools increased more rapidly than in public schools. 
Between 1939-40 and 1945-46 private-school enroll- 
ments increased 8.2 per cent as compared with a 
decrease of 8.4 per cent in publie schools in the same 


period. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S SURVEY OF 
HOSPITAL MAINTENANCE 


UnpER a contract with the New York State Joint 
Hospital Survey and Planning Commission, Columbia 
University will conduct a study of the current finan- 
cial difficulties and their implications for future hos- 
pital maintenance, operation, and service during the 
coming year. The university and the state are “pio- 
neering in the investigation of the reasons behind the 
financial plight of the voluntary hospital throughout 
the United States.” 

The state has allotted $60,000 for the support of the 
study which will be under the direction of Eli Ginz- 
berg, associate protessor of economies in the univer- 


sity’s School of Business. Herbert Klarman, of the 
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department of economies, Brooklyn College, will | 


bs 
assistant director. The survey is to begin immediately 
and will terminate with the completion of the repor: 
some time next year. The report will cover such sub. 
jects as the growing role of the modern hospital as 
the central institution in the provision of medical care 
and the changing relationship between the private in- 
dividual’s need and his ability to pay for hospita| 
service. Special attention will be paid to trends jn 
income and costs. The university will “provide pro- 
fessional and research services required to study ex. 
haustively the social, economic, and operational as- 
pects of hospital finance.” The study will inelude an 
analysis of the income and other financial resources 0} 
different classes of patients, the determination 0} 
costs assessed against various prepayment plans (such 
as Blue Cross), and an examination of the principles 
underlying the payment of charges by the government 
for specific categories of patients. In analyzing the 
relative costs for various classes of patients, emphasis 
will be placed on long-term economic and govern- 
mental implications arising out of alternative read 
justments. 


ARE NEWS BROADCASTS UNDERSTOOD? 

Rapio officials overestimate the ability of listeners 
to understand news broadeasts, conclude Jeanne S&S. 
Chall and Harold Dial after a study conducted during 
the past year under the direction of Edgar Dale of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, and in co-operation 
with the radio-journalism division, School of Journal- 
ism, the Ohio State University. The researchers used 
readability formulas in determining the ease of un- 
derstanding radio news. 

One hundred students listened to transcriptions of 
newseasts which had been previously broadeast over 
radio station WOSU, and their answers to questions 
showed that they understood better those newscasts 
that were rated easier by the formulas. Furthermore, 
they missed most of the questions on the newscasts 
that were rated hard by the formulas. Significantly, 
no newscast was understood as well as had been ex- 
pected. , 

Other findings indicated that listeners were more 
likely to be interested in the newscasts that they un- 
derstood better and less likely to show interest in news- 
-asts that were hard to understand. 

The researchers’ recommendation was that radio sta- 
tions write their newscasts in simple language so that 
people may be able to listen to the news with interest 
and profit. They also suggested that radio stations 
use readability formulas to check the difficulty of their 
newscasts, but warned that the formula ratings make 
the news appear to be easier to understand than it 
really is. 


seh a 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
IN 1947 


[ue Ministry of Education for England and Wales 

published the first annual report—‘‘Edueation in 

1047"—sinee 1938 in which the following table gives 
e figures for schools maintained by local education 
ithorities and aided by grants from the central 
ithority : 


Schools or No. of No. of 


Departments Pupils Teachers 

Nursery 353 18,173 2,167 
Infants 5,154 881,062 97.424 
Junior 9,693 1,719,350 54,795 
All age 8,755 1,099,091 40,764 
Secondary modern 3,019 763,719 34,814 
Secondary grammar 1,207 504,599 25,32 
Secondary technical 317 66,454 3,629 
Special 402 30,674 1,925 

Total 28,900 5,083,122 190,839 


The figures for all grant-aided and other schools 
recognized as efficient were 30,193 schools or depart- 


Notes and News 
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ments, 5,340,091 pupils, and 208,619 teachers. It is 
expected that the school population will inerease by 
one million owing to the raising of the school-leaving 
age to 15 and the increased birth rate. 

Among the special developments mentioned in the 
report are: 


(a) the special training provided for nearly 300,000 
men and women in the armed forees and industry by tech- 
nical colleges and other institutions for further educa- 
tion; (b) the system of state bursaries which helped to 
supply the needs of the services and of industry for tech- 
nical personnel at the university level; (c) the bursaries 
in Oriental and Slavonie languages; (d) the establish- 
ment of the Youth Service as a direct responsibility of the 
central department and of local education authorities; (e) 
the foundation of the Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts which later became the Arts Council of 
Great Britain; (f) the development, in co-operation with 
the Ministry of Health, of nursery facilities for the chil- 
dren of women doing war work; (g) the rapid develop- 
ment of the School Meals Service and the Milk in Schools 
Scheme as a safeguard for child nutrition. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
August 8: 8. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND DaAvIp 
pointment as assistant to the president of Salem Col- 
(Winston-Salem, N. Car.) 
AND Society, October 10, 1942, has been 


E. WEINLAND, whose ap- 


lege was reported in 
SCHOOL 
named president, Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women (Bethlehem, Pa.), to succeed Edwin J. 
Heath on July 1, 1949, following the latter’s retire- 


ment, June 30, after 23 years of service. 


SuMNER H. Dour, former dean of and at 


present veterans counselor, University of Connecti- 


men 


cut, has been appointed principal, Peacham (Vt.) 
Academy. 

Because of a typographical error in reporting the 
appointment of Harry L. Kriner as president, State 
Teachers College (Shippensburg, Pa.), SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 31, the impression was given that Dr. 
Kriner had served as superintendent of schools in 
Altoona (Pa.) only since 1946. His appointment as 
of December 1, 1943, was reported in these columns, 
November 20, 1943. 


C. Witson RANDLE, whose appointment as head of 
the department of economics, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas (College Station), was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Socrety, September 6, 1947, 





has been named dean, School of Business Administra- 
tion, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University. 
Among recent promotions reported are the following: 
to professorships, Frances Cunningham (nursing), 
Charles F. 


berg (psychology, chairman of the department, Cleve- 


Rehor (journalism), and Eleroy Strom- 


land College); to associate professorships, William 
G. Collom (English and dramatie arts), Hester G. 
Nixon (secretarial science), Richard W. Wallen (psy- 
chology), Oliver J. Grummitt (chemistry), Hugo K. 
Polt (German), Gertrude Saastamoinen (art eduea- 
tion), Glenn C. Tague (geology), and James N. Me- 
Donough (law) ; and to assistant professorships, Wil- 
ham A. Goellner (physical education), George R. 
Jackson and Eugene L. Pace (chemistry), Roselle 
K. Hersh Stewart W. MeFarland 
(merchandising and marketing), and Dwight C. Shep- 


(mathematies), 
ard (business law). Benjamin R. Simpson, professor 
of educational psychology, will assume emeritus status, 
September 10. 


CLAUDINE MASson, national alumnae officer of Chi 
Omega, assumed new duties as counselor to women, 
Northwestern University (Evanston, IIl.), succeeding 
Ruth O. McCarn, August 9. Mrs. MeCarn has been 
granted a leave of absence. 


CLYDE S. JOHNSON, assistant dean of undergraduate 
students, University of California (Los Angeles), has 
been appointed to the newly created post, vocational 
counselor, in the office of the dean of students on the 
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The position has been established 
Other 


Berkeley campus include those of 


serkeley campus. 


in the interest of nonveteran students. ap- 


pointments on the 
Dun as, 


elem ntary 


lecturer in education, supervisor of 
director 


Eno h 


education, and aeting associate 


of supervised teaching; Gordon Hearn, assistant pro- 


fessor of social welfare; Morris Janowitz, assistant 
protessor ol speech ; and George Kimble, visiting pro- 
fessor of geography. Changes in status: Luther Gil- 
bert, professor of education, given the additional title 
of acting dean, School of Edueation; Chaffee E. Hall, 
assistant dean of men, the additional title, adviser for 
men; and Lawrence Kinnaird has been promoted to 
a professorship of history. On the Los Angeles cam- 
pus Dorothy M. Leahy has been named associate pro- 
Santa Barbara 
include: Edna Meshke, 
Elliot A. P. 
sistant professor of art; and Paul D. Wienpahl, as- 
Betty H. Irish 


has been promoted to an assistant professorship in 


fessor of home economies. On the 


campus appointments pro- 


fessor of home economies: Evans, as- 


sistant professor of social sciences. 


education. 


ELISABETH CHAMBERS AND JAMES GAIL SHELDON 
have been appointed to the newly established posts, 
director of women’s activities and director of men’s 
activities, respectively, in Whitman College (Walla 
Walla, Wash.). 


as part of the expansion and co-ordination of the 


The appointments have been made 


personal counseling and guidance program. Dr. 
Sheldon, whose appointment as instructor in religion 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, December 21, 
1946, will carry a part-time teaching load in addition 
to his new duties. Miss Chambers, formerly a student 
dean in Syracuse University, will sueceed Mabel B. 


Lee, retiring. 


GEORGE COMSTOCK has been appointed director of 


guidance and counseling, Kansas State Teachers 


College ( Emporia). 


Boone D. 
College of 


Bridgeport 


TILLETT, whose appointment as dean, 
Business Administration, University of 
(Conn.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 19, 1947, has been given addi- 
tional duties as director of the college’s new Bureau 
of Economies and Business Research. The first grant 
for research has been made by Milton H. Friedberg 
and Company, certified publie accountants, who have 
contributed $2,500 for a project in accounting and 


business administration. 


APPOINTMENTS recently reported by Ball State 
Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.) inelude the follow- 
ing: Alan Huckleberry, director of special education 
clinies, to the rank of associate professor of educa- 


tion and English; Curtis Howd, principal, Burris 
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School (the laboratory school), to succeed Ear] 4 
Johnson who has been appointed head of the depart. 
ment of education in the college; Royal J. Morsey, 
assistant professor of education and English; Thomas 
HI. Hollis, tester and appraiser in the Veterans’ 
Guidance Center; and Pauline Brimhall, school nurse, 
and Beth Vail, teacher in the elementary grades, 
Burris School. Alice W. Nichols, whose appointment 
as head of the department of art was reported in 
ScHoo, AND Society, April 24, has been promoted 
to a professorship. 


GERTRUD MERKEL, a graduate of the University 
of Marburg (Germany) will arrive in the United 
States this fall from the American Zone to direct the 
German House at Bucknell University (Lewisburg, 
Pa.) and to serve as assistant in German. Appointed 
to instructorships are: Jeanne M. Chew (Spanish), 
Barbara J. Smith (physical education), Mrs. H. 
Spencer Carlough (secretarial science), and Ruth 
Purdy Rautenstrauch (sociology). 


EUGENE KILINSKI, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of violin, Lawrence College (Appleton, 
Wis.), was reported in ScHoout AnD Society, October 
12, 1946, has been appointed to the violin department 
and named director of string ensembles, Arthur Jor- 
don Conservatory of Musie (Indianapolis). Julius 
Huehn, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has been appointed chairman of the voice department, 
and David Hughes, director of music in the public 
schools of Elkhart (Ind.), chairman of the orchestra 


department. 


LEE ZIMMERMAN, state director of libraries, Minne- 
sota, has been appointed librarian, University of 
Wyoming. Russell Schunk, acting director in Minne- 
apolis, has sueceeded Mr. Zimmerman. 


J. W. CAmppeLt has succeeded E. W. Sheldon, 
retired to emeritus status, as head of the department 
of mathematies, University of Alberta (Edmonton, 
Canada). Edgar Phibbs and E. T. Sheffield have 
been appointed to assistant professorships in the de- 
Jacka and Thorlief Fostvedt 


have been named sessional lecturers. 


partment, and R. C. 


Lovis B. Howarp, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has been appointed the first head 
of the year-old department of food technology, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 

FrepertcK L. BAUMANN will sueceed the Reverend 
John Seott Everton as chairman of the division of 
social studies, Grinnell (Iowa) College, for the com- 
ing year. New appointments announced under date 
of July 26 include: assistant professors, the Reverend 
Paul Grimley Kuntz (philosophy and religion) and 
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Roger William Briggs (economics and business) ; and 
instructors, Muni Frumhartz (sociology), Charles E. 
Hoppin (history), and Max E. Thompson (psy- 
chology). Kwang-Won Kin, special leeturer in phi- 
losophy and religion, and Dallas M. Young, associate 


professor of economies and business, have resigned. 


Tue following are among appointments recently 
announced by the University of Michigan: professors, 
George B. Harrison (English, 1949-50), Floyd A. 
Peyton (dentistry, September 1), John Philip Wer- 
nette (business administration), and C. Theodore 
Larson (architecture); visiting professor of compo- 
sition in the School of Music, Ross Lee Finney; asso- 
ciate professors, Quentin C. Vines (mechanical engi- 
neering) and Sherman MeAllister Kuhn (English) ; 
and assistant professors, Joseph Paxton Chandler 
(biological chemistry), Carl A. Lawrence (bacteri- 
ology), and Daniel Robert Miller (psychology, chief, 
clinieal-services division, Bureau of Psychological 
Services). Warren E. Blake, professor of Greek 
language and literature, and Arthur L. Dunhan, pro- 
fessor of community organization, have been granted 
sabbatical leaves of absence to complete projects in 
their respective fields. Robert C. Ward, instructor in 
political science, has been granted a leave of absence 
(spring, 1948-49, and fall, 1949-50) to study in Japan 
under a grant from the Social Science Research 


Council. 


AccorDING to an announcement released by Indi- 
ana University, July 23, the following members of 
the staff have received promotions: to professorships, 
Karl W. Bookwalter (physical education for men), 
Geoffrey Carmichael (accounting), Edward E. Ed- 
wards (finance), Robert T. Hill (anatomy), Leland 
S. MeClung (bacteriology), John F. Mee (manage- 
ment), Russell Noyes (English), and J. W. T. Youngs 
(mathematics) ; to associate professorships, John H. 
Billman (chemistry), Donald F. Carmony (history, 
extension), David H. Dickson (English), Aubrey Dil- 
ler (classies), Nicholas A. Fattu and William H. Fox 
(education), Paul J. Harrell (physical education for 
men), Harry J. Healey (operative dentistry), Law- 
rence C. Larson (visual education), Robert Laurent 
(fine arts), Schuyler F. Otteson (marketing), Henry 
B. Veatch (philosophy), and A. James Weiser 
(piano); and to assistant professorships, William A. 
Adam (music), Andrew J. Beeler (English, exten- 
sion), LaMont C. Cole (zoology), Philip B. Daghlian 
and W. Edson Richmond (English), Gordon R. Fisher 
(physical education for men), Carolyn Guss (eduea- 
tion), Carlton J. Leith (geology), Henry H. H. 
Remak (German), Anselm L. Strauss (sociology), 
and Fred A. Whitney (economics). Ernest K. Hoff- 
zimmer becomes professor emeritus of piano this 
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month after 21 years of service, and John L. Wilson 
was named professor emeritus of operative dentistry, 
following his retirement on July 1 after 23 years of 
service. 


ALFRED McCiunG Leg, professor of sociology, 
Wayne University, will return in the fall after a 15- 
month leave of absence during which he conducted 
research under a grant from the Marshall Field Foun- 
dation, as reported in ScHooL AND Society, July 26, 
1947. Dr. Lee will resume his teaching in public 
opinion and communications and will also serve as 
research sociologist in the university’s Institute of 
Industrial Relations. 


APPOINTED to the staff of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology (Chicago 16) are Leander W. Matsch, 
professor of electrical engineering; Alexander W. 
Wundheiler, research professor of mechanies: Ben- 
jamin A. Fisher, associate professor of electrical engi- 
neering; Shien-Siu Shu, associate professor of mathe- 
maties and research associate in meechanies; and in- 
structors, Rush V. Greenslade (business and eco- 
nomics), Douglas E. Ryan (chemistry), and Carl D. 
Pierson, Jr. (electrical engineering). 


Tue University of Chieago announces the appoint- 
ment of the following: Jean Canu, professor of 
French culture, the Sorbonne, visiting professor of 
French, and Edmund de Chasea, associate professor 
of Spanish, University of Toronto, visiting professor 
of Spanish; and Elio Giantureo, research assistant 
to the chief of the foreign-law section, Library of 
Congress, visiting lecturer in Italian, and Jules A. 
Aleiatore, associate professor of Romance languages, 


University of Georgia, visiting lecturer in French. 


Freperick H. McKELvey, superintendent of schools, 
Lincoln (Mass.), assumed new duties as associate pro- 
fessor of education, Ohio University (Athens), August 


3. 


NEAL C. Gross, assistant professor of economics 
and sociology, Iowa State College (Ames), has ae- 


cepted a post in the University of Minnesota. 


R. CAMPBELL Starr, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and business administration, Marietta (Ohio) 
College, has been appointed to a similar post at the 
Citadel (Charleston, S. Car.). 


Francisco Curt LANGE, director, Institute Inter- 
americano de Musicologia (Montevideo, Uruguay), is 
conducting the summer seminar in musicology, Schocl 
of Music, University of Texas. Dr. Lange will spend 
some time in Washington (D. C.) this fall as an as- 
sessor in the division of music, Pan American Union. 


A REPORT sent to ScHooL AND Society under date of 
July 28 by W. E. Welch, public information officer, 
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U. S. Navy Electronics Laboratory, San Diego 
(Calif.), states that the following persons are serving 
is consultants in their respective fields in the labora- 
tory during the summer: Ray S. Alleman, of the de- 


partment of physics, Brigham Young University 
(Provo, Utah); P. E. LeCorbeiller, of the department 
of engineering sciences and applied physies, and J. C. 
Licklider of the psychoacousties laboratory, Harvard 
University; Abraham Pepinski, chairman of the de- 
partment of psychology, Haverford (Pa.) College; S. 
{. Schelkunoff, professor of mathematics, New York 
University; Ivan S. Sokolnikoff, protessor of mathe- 
matics, University of California (Los Angeles); and 
KF. M. Uber, professor of physics, the State University 


of Iowa. 


HaArpDING, CA-Res., 
of speech, the Ohio State University, was ordered to 


CoLONEL HArRo.Lp F. professor 


active duty (June 14-August 10) to serve on the 
staff of the Command and General Staff College 


(Fort Leavenworth, Kans.) in a summer workshop 
that is conducting research on such subjects as_ per- 
sonnel-management instruction, military psychology, 
remedial reading and arithmetic, study habits, and 


other associated fields. 


WiILuiAM G. FELS, assistant to the general secretary 
of Columbia University, has been appointed secretary, 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


EUGENE R. McPHEE has succeeded the late Edgar 
George Doudna as state director of teacher training 
and secretary of the State Board of Normal Regents, 
Dr. death 
ScuHoou AND Society, April 24. 


Wisconsin. Doudna’s was reported in 


Recent Deaths 

CoLONEL Rosert C. Eppy, retired head of the de- 
partment of military science, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, died, August 2, at the age of sixty-seven 


years. 


ALBERT FREDERICK POLLARD, who retired in 1931 
from his position as first director of the Institute of 


Historical Research, University of London, died, 


Shorter Papers. 
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August 3, at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. P, 
lard had leetured in the United States as well as 
Britain. He had Smith 
lecturer (1913), Cornell University; Creighton lecture; 


Great served as Goldwin 
in London (1916); professor (for six months in 1924), 
Columbia University; Ford lecturer (1927), Oxford 
University; and Sir George Watson lecturer in Ame; 
ican history (1924) and David Murray lecturer (1936), 
Glasgow University. 


Lucy Martin DONNELLY, professor emeritus of 
English, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, died, August 3, 
Miss Donnelly had 
served the college as reader and lecturer in English 
(1896-1908), associate professor (1908-11), professor 
(1911-36), and head of the department (1916-36). 


at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Percy Hopce, professor emeritus of physics, Stevens 
Institute of (Hoboken, N. J.), died, 
August 4, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Hodge 
had served as instructor in physics (1905-10), Cornell 


Technology 


University; assistant professor of physics (1910-11), 
Columbia University; and at the institute as professor 
of physies and head of the department (1911-38). 


CAROLINE Hituis Asport, former member of the staff 
of Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.), died, August 
Mrs. Abbott, 
who directed a private school in Florida for some 
She 


4, at the age of one hundred one years. 


time, had served the college for fifteen years. 
had also served as an instructor of Cuban students 
sent to Harvard University on an exchange basis fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War. 


THE REVEREND FERDINAND GRUEN, O.F.M., professor 
of education, Quincy (Ill.) College, succumbed to a 
heart attack, August 5 at the age of sixty-two years. 
Father Gruen had also served as president of the col- 
lege (1921-27). 

JOSEPH ALLARD, dean of the piano department, 
Philadelphia Musical Academy, died, August 6, at the 
age of seventy-one years. Mr. Allard, who was born 
‘ame to the United States in 1902 and had 
served the academy since 1920. 


in Franee, 





THE SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
GENERAL-EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
IN 1948 


G. Rospert KoopMaNn 
Associate Superintendent 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


Ir seems likely that the year 1948 falls in the center 
and formative period of the most dramatic epoch in 


man’s history. This situation is directly related to 
developments in American education and particularly 
to general edueation. Our relatively well-educated 
population is shaken and confused by kaleidoscopic 
events. The general-education movement which is 
already well defined promises much in the way of as- 
sisting civilization in its present crisis. 


The impact of the eritical period in which we find 
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1948 


lves magnifies and delineates the inadequacy of 
objectives and content of the seecondary-school cur- 
nlum. It also eries aloud for a general education 
ch aims at developing security in self and an in 
ivent outgoing democratic citizenship. 
The Frankenstein of the traditional secondary-schoo] 
irriculum which has so terrified us newcomers of the 
entieth century now loses stature. The challenging 
question, “What will life be like in 1960?” enters into 
, | of man’s deliberations. The question is pertinent 
to edueational planning. The answer is unknown. In 
1960 today’s high-school freshman will be just fully 
embarked upon a responsible adult eareer. Yet we 
edueate him for the past—this in the face of the fact 
that no one of us will risk an answer to our “sixty- 
four dollar” question. 
We may be sure that in 1960: 


1. The powder in the chests of the jingoist and mili- 
tarist will be dry. 

2. Continuous fission will be explored in its major 
implications. 

3. The measure of socialist government in England 
will have been taken. 

4, The foreign policy of totalitarian Russia will have 
answered the charge that it seeks only to perpetuate it 
self by any and all means. 

5. Nationalism or internationalism as an ascendant 
force will have replaced the present ambivalent situation. 

6. Peacetime conscription will have lost its glamour or 
will have become a dominating influence in the life of 
the youngster of secondary-school or college age. 

7. The effectiveness and moral intent of our new bi- 
Truman-Marshall- Vandenberg 


partisan foreign 


will have been established. 


policy 


But new issues will have arisen and life will be cer- 
tain to be strenuous and hazardous. 

The civil liberties and the privileges of American 
democracy will probably remain in a precarious condi- 
tion. Young and old will see a sustained attack on the 
values of (a) equality of opportunity, (b) personal 
safety and freedom, (c) free citizenship and its privi- 
leges, and (d) freedom of conscience and expression. 

In the face of all this we cannot even claim that 
secondary and college education is in the fight. An 
obsolete secondary curriculum abbreviated by two 
years is inadequate to the task at hand. A teaching 
foree without benefit of in service education cannot 
hope to take up the slack. A set of seeondary-school 
graduation requirements based on taking four “solids” 
for four years rather than effective citizenship works 
against rather than for the preservation and improve- 
ment of American democracy. 

The general-education structure inherent in the first 
Occidental secondary schools has been so watered down 
by the eleetive system that the curriculum of the in- 
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dividual student has the econsisteney of “a rope of 
sand” in the typical Ameriean secondary school. 

A sad situation demands a bit of eaustie criticism. 
In fact, when the situation is dangerous enough, de 
structive criticism represents the only constructive ap 
proach. One need not, however, be entirely negative. 
The general-education movement which has been fight- 
ing against odds for a trial in American secondary 
colleges “white hope”’—a 


schools and represents a 


constructive method. A few hundred secondary 
schools and about a hundred colleges and universities 
have been putting up a good fight and have contrib- 
uted experimentally to this important trend. It now 
appears that the movement will of necessity be foreed 
upon the attention of conservative school people. 

The recent report of the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education which is embodied in “Cooperation in 
General Edueation”! and companion volumes pub- 
lished by the American Council on Edueation will ad- 
vance the general-education movement another im- 
portant step. 

The Challenge to the Educator. 
to assume that every responsible educator should make 


Moreover, 


It seems reasonable 


a study of the general-education trend. 
it seems reasonable that principals and members of 
faculties should organize group studies in their re- 
spective schools and colleges. Furthermore, it seems 
that the situation is so critical that students and eiti- 
zens should be at once apprised of the issues in gen- 
eral education and of the urgency of the situation. 
The following issues are of central importance: 


1. What should be the nature of general education? 
2. Who should receive general education? 
3. From what raw material shall general education be 
constructed? 

4. What kinds of schools should be established to ad- 
minister and nurture general education? 

5. What is the relation of general education to spe- 
cialized education? 

6. What kinds of courses or what curricular organi 
zations are best for general education? 

7. What methods and materials are appropriate to 
general education? 

8. What kinds of evidence shall be considered perti 
nent in evaluating general education? 

9. What 
quate to the installation of the guidance and instrue 


inservice education program will be ade- 


tional procedures essential to a good program of gen 
eral education? 

10. How shall the American publie assist the teaching 
profession in developing and supporting a program of 
general education? 

A Platform for General Education. General edu- 
cation must be concerned with the life of today and 


1 Washington, D. C. 1947. 
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tomorrow. It must be current, real, problem based 


and at the same time it must be fundamental. It 


should deal with the forees and principles of life today 
and tomorrow. The past must be only a prologue and 
not the context. 


should be the 


Creative citizenship in a democracy 
theme. This does not imply a reliance 
on the social sciences and the humanities as a core of 
This is 


as well as a world of human relations. 


the curriculum. a scientific, technieal world 


It should 


draw not only upon the needs of the individual youth 


General education should be for all youth. 


but also upon the bent of human destiny, upon the con- 
suming ideal of life in the Oceident, ¢.e., upon democ- 
racy. Social imperatives are ascertainable by the proce- 
ess of group thinking. The literature and history of 
the common-man movement is a fitting prologue to and 
basis of projection into the future. Secondary-school 
and college youth in the sense in which that coneept is 
used in this paper can study the same content as can 
adults. By using the needs or recurring life situations 
as raw materials which are held in place, by using cer- 
tain large assumptions concerning the social imper- 
atives of today and tomorrow, a realistie curriculum 
of adequate design may be constructed and revised 
from day to day. 

The organization of edueation has become obsolete. 
Sinee, with few exceptions, children may be expected 
to stay in school until they are eighteen or nineteen, 
Ele- 


mentary and early secondary schools should be reecog- 


it is time to change our concepts of organization. 


nized as having the same referent, namely, a school of 
general education extending from the nursery school or 
This 


be under one neighborhood principal. 


kindergarten through grade ten. school should 
There should 
school in the 


Natu- 


rally there should be no specialized edueation in this 


be no preparatory work for secondary 


curriculum of the school of general education. 


school though there might be specialized teachers in 
the case of home and family life, industrial arts, art, 
and musie for example. Specialized education should 
be considered to cover the forms of education that are 
good for some but not necessary for all, while general 
education should include such education as is good and 
necessary for all, if taught on an individualized basis. 
At the same time general and special education should 
be considered to be mutually interdependent in com- 
plete personality development. 

The “ten-grade” school of general education should 
be capped with a four-year community institute of 
This 


should deal with citizenship in a more mature fashion 


general and speeialized edueation. institution 


and should be rich in vocational edueation. Senior- 
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college and graduate education should include sony 
general education but should deal primarily with pro. 
fessional education, research, and highly technical, 
specialized education. 

The curricular organization most favorable to gen- 
eral education is a unified, large block type of schedul- 
ing which ineludes flexible pupil-teacher planning 0} 
experiential content on a group and individual basis, 
The eurriculum should be a meaningful continuum 
having broad design. The design factors should be 
understood by children and by the entire community, 
Even the method which should be based on construe- 
tive projects and endeavors rather than memoriter 
methods should likewise be understood by the com- 
munity. The tests of this program should be the tests 
of effective citizenship as expressed in home, school, 
nation, and world. 

Dynamically speaking, an adequate and efficient 
program of general education can come only from the 
aggregate efforts of the alert group of full-time pro- 
fessionals who are employed to implement the pro- 
gram. It will be the school faculty or at the least a 
major fraction thereof which will take the leadership 
in creating this program. In service education and 
co-operative curriculum development rather than su- 
pervision and administrative fiat are the means that 
will take this long step nearer to the desired goal. 

In the early summer of 1947 there was graduated 
from American secondary schools a class which may 
prove to be relatively the most poorly prepared gradu- 
ating elass in our history. Let us hope that adminis- 
trative leadership will at least reverse this trend. It 
is reasonable to expect that the secondary-school prin- 
cipals and college presidents could, if they wished, 
through the general-education movement face toward 
a realistie curriculum of a design and meaning that 
could ultimately save democracy for our graduates and 
for posterity. 


IS YOUR BUILDING PANIC-PROOF 
IN CASE OF FIRE? 


Joun E. LANE 
Construction Research Bureau, New York, N. Y. 


ONE in every 100 of the nation’s 233,960 public, 
private, and parochial school buildings will be at- 
Some will be destroyed; in 
But in all eases 


tacked by fire this year. 
others damage will not be extensive. 
the danger of panic and loss of life among pupils will 
be imminent. 

According to the President’s Conference on Fire 
Prevention the extent of this danger in any particular 
school depends entirely on how the building is con- 


structed. 
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In its report the conference states that if walls, 


it 


nartitions, and ceilings are fire-stopped, stairwells 


and other vertical openings sealed off to confine flames 
+) areas in which they start, and a sufficient number 
of safe exits provided, conditions leading to panic 
will be minimized. 
the school are essential for safe and prompt evacu- 
Automatie sprinkler systems which 


Fire-alarm warning systems within 


ation of pupils. 
sound an alarm and throw water on the flames are 
best, although fire-detecting devices operating by 
thermostatic or smoke-detecting controls will suffice. 

It is essential that teachers be notified immediately 
of a fire and that the building be so constructed that 
flames will be retarded during the few minutes re- 
quired to put the long-practiced fire drills into use 
when the emergency arises. 

Flame and smoke can mushroom up stairwells and 
through hollow walls in a matter of seconds, cutting 
off escape and creating panie among frightened chil- 
dren when they see, hear, or smell the fire and smoke. 
It is panie rather than contact with flame that is the 
cause of death in most school-fire fatalities. On this 
the conference makes the following statement : 


Among the primary causes of loss of life and property 
from fire is the ability of fire to spread through con- 
cealed spaces in a structure, such as within partitions 
and walls, underneath or within floors, and above ceil- 
ings. It should be a basie principle that all concealed 
spaces be effectively fire-stopped with suitable material. 


Since thousands of American schools were built be- 
fore building codes were adopted, and many more 
thousands are in communities which have no building 
regulations requiring fire-safe construction, there is an 
appalling lack of fire barriers in these structures. 
This deficiency can be remedied easily and at small 
expense by blowing fireproof mineral-wool insulation 
under air pressure into all walls, ceilings, and other 
concealed spaces. Where there is room for a man to 
work, such as in an attic, batts or blankets of mineral 
wool are placed between the ceiling joists. 

Such strict building-code administrators as those in 
New York City recognize use of this material as com- 
pliance with fire-resistive laws since the National Bu- 
reau of Standards proved years ago that a wood-lath 
wall filled with mineral wool will hold back a fire for 
one hour, or an hour and a half, if the plaster is backed 
with metal lath, and that studs are still able to carry 
their load after this time. 

It is equally important for school fire-safety, says 
the President’s Conference which is composed of 
municipal officials, building experts, and fire-preven- 
tion authorities, to equip all stairwells and elevator 
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shafts with self-closing, tight-fitting, fire-resistant 
doors. All openings around pipes and duets which 


might permit passage of smoke, gas, and flame also 
should be sealed. 

“Tf a building burns it can be replaced, but not hu- 
man lives,” the conference report pointedly states. 
“Insufficient or inadequately protected exit-ways may 
well be placed at the top of the list of causes of loss of 


life from fires. 


” 


The basie principle is that at least 
two safe and separate means of exit should always 
be conveniently available—more if the building has 
high occupancy such as a school, hotel, or the like. 
By ‘‘safe’’ is meant that the exit-way, such as stairs, 


be in 
walls 


an enclosure of adequate fire-resistance, including 
and self-closing doors; that it be free from ob 
structions, properly lighted, and suitably marked as an 
exit; that the stairway be adequate for maximum traf 
fic; that corridors protect the occupants from fire, and 
that the exit-way lead directly to the street. 


Doors should open outward; hundreds of persons 
have been killed as they piled up against doors opening 
inward. If revolving doors are used, there should be 
a swinging door within 20 feet. 

Hand fire extinguishers should be provided in every 
school and the staff made thoroughly familiar with 
their use. A teacher’s first duty, however, is to 
evacuate the pupils, never attempting to extinguish a 
fire until pupils are outside and a fire alarm turned in. 
“Automatic sprinklers should be installed more gen- 
erally in schools,” the conference report urges. 

The responsibility of school officials for the lives in 
their care does not end with fire-retardant building 


construction. Fire hazards must be eliminated. Rub- 
bish accumulations are especially dangerous. So is 


careless use and stroage of inflammable fluids. 

In every 100 school fires fifteen start from im- 
properly installed or overheated furnaces, chimneys, 
and flues. The heating plant should be large enough 
not to be easily overtaxed. The same mineral-wool 
insulation that adds fire-resistance to walls and ceilings 
of the building will prevent forced firing, principal 
cause of overheated furnaces. Smoke pipe, chimney, 
and furnace should be 


combustible material such as wood beams and flooring. 


isolated or insulated from 
Overloaded electrical wiring is another danger, par- 
ticularly with the growing use of power tools in 
school vocational departments, electrical domestic-sci- 
ence equipment, motion-picture projectors, and other 
installations. Electricity, matches, and cigarettes to- 
gether cause three of every ten school fires. It is 
recommended that wiring be inspected at regular 
intervals and circuits checked to prevent overloads. 
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RESULTS OF PEPSI-COLA FINALISTS 
ON THE COLLEGE BOARD TEST 


JOHN M. 
Professor of Psychology, Stanford University, 


and Dire 


STALNAKER 
0 arship B ard 


tor, Pe pst Cola Sel 


IN the fourth annual Pepsi-Cola scholarship pro- 


gram, 46,112 elected seniors! 

schools took the preliminary selection test at their 
schools on November 21, 1947. On the basis of this 
test, at least fifteen highest-seoring participants in 


each state were designated finalists and had their fees 
paid to take the Scholastie Aptitude Test, Program I, 
of the College Board, which 
Was given at its supervised centers on January 24, 
1948. 


segregated southern schools, 795 finalists (543 boys 


Entrance Examination 


There were, exclusive of the Negroes from the 


and 2652 girls), of whom four were absent from the 
supervised test. 

On the basis of the test seores four types of awards 
were made. Scholarships? were given to the two 
finalists in each state who scored highest on the super- 
vised Aptitude Test given by the College Board.* In 
case a winner is able to go to the college of his choice 
without outside financial help, he was awarded an 
honorary scholarship, and the next highest-scoring 
finalist in the state was given the paying scholarship. 
There were always two paying scholarships in each 
state. The two highest-scoring pupils in each state 
always won scholarships, honorary or paying. 

The ten participants in each state scoring next in 
line on the supervised test received college-entrance 
awards paying $50 upon the winner’s entrance into 
an academie college. 

Without regard to state boundaries, the contestants 
scoring in the top 10 per cent of the nation on the 
preliminary test were given certificates of distinguished 
pertormance, These certificates of distinguished per- 


formance were new in the fourth annual program, 


and the names of the winners were not listed in the 


published report sent to the colleges. In response to 


1 All contestants must be elected by their senior eclass- 


mates to take part in the Pepsi-Cola competition. This 
year 849,600 seniors participated in the election. 
2 The scholarships are for four years at any accred- 


tuition and fees, a travel al- 
in eash for the normal 36 


ited college and pay full 
month 


) 


lowanee, and $25 a 
months of coll ge. 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test, Program I, yields two 
These were combined to secure a final rating by 
weighting the verbal section one and the mathematies 
section one fifth. The mathematics section is more in- 
fluenced by training and favors boys and those who 
have studied more mathematies. 


seores, 


from 10,629 secondary 


requests by colleges, the names of all winners will be 


published in the fifth annual program. No other re- 
port listing such a high-ranking group of high-schoo| 
seniors throughout the nation is available. Such a re- 
port will be of use to colleges and others interested jn 
superior students. 

At least 101 full four-year paying scholarships,‘ 
500 college-entrance awards, and 4,000 certificates of 
distinguished performance are issued each year, ex. 
clusive of the awards given Negroes in the states hay 
ing segregated schools. The results of the Negro pro- 
gram are reported elsewhere. 

Table I gives the seores on the verbal section of 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test for the finalists. College 
Board scores are reported on a scale ranging from 200 
to 800 with a mean score of 500, and a standard devia- 
tion of 100. Of the 130 scholarships awarded to the 
group reported here, twenty-six were honorary. Only 
one scholarship winner scored below 600, the 84th per- 
centile on the College Board norms. 
from Puerto Rico. On the other hand, thirty-one of 
the winners scored at or above 800, the top score re- 
ported by the College Board. Most of the winners, 
118, scored above 700, which places them in the top 
two and a half per cent of the superior group of stu- 
dents taking the College Board test. 

Actually, nine of the winners of college-entrance 


This was a pupil 


awards, the prize given to runners-up, scored at or 
above 800 on the verbal test, and only five scored be- 
low 500. Four of these five were from Puerto Rico. 
The nine who scored 800 and did not win scholarships 
were topped on the combination of the verbal and 
mathematical sections by scores of other students from 
their states. In Pennsylvania, for example, the top 
four scored 800 or above on both the 
verbal and mathematies sections, and the seores of the 


contestants 


lowest finalist winning a college-entranece award in 
Pennsylvania were 741 on the verbal and 800 on the 
mathematics section. At the other extreme, the low- 
ranking scholarship winner in all the states, exeluding 
Puerto Rico and the Negro program, scored 654 on the 
verbal section and 604 on the mathematies section. 
These scores indicate a very promising student. In- 
deed, the variation of the top scores from state to 
state may reflect differences in the schools, the edu- 
cational opportunities available, and the experience 
of the students with objective aptitude tests. 

4 Two paying scholarships are awarded in each state 


and the District of Columbia, and one each in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. In addition to these 101 


scholarships, there are 18 four-year college scholarships 
awarded each year to Negro seniors, one to each state 
having a segregated school system. 
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The finalists winning no awards scored below the 
- winners in the state. In the eases of the finalists 
winning awards who scored below 400, there is 
indication that the preliminary selection test was 
administered without due regard to the instructions. 
Che final supervised test is a protection for the school 
principal and for the winners. 
“In determining the scholarshp winners, the mathe- 
aties score Was weighted one fifth and combined with 
the verbal score. Table I also gives the score distri- 


TABLE I 


ScorES ACHIEVED BY PEPSI-COLA SCHOLARSHIP FINALISTS 
ON THE VERBAL AND MATHEMATICAL SECTIONS OF THE 
SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 


Number of finalists receiving 














Reported Four-year College ent. No Total 
score scholarships awards ($50) award 
V M Vv M V M Vv M 

s00—-up 31 18 9 40 “s 6 10 
TO00—799 87 54 256 151 30 18 373 
600-699 11 46 212 168 67 61 290 
500-599 1* 10 25 120 39 «647 65 
100-499 ae 2 5* 28 9 16 14 
300-899 oa ies een sae 5 6 5 
200-299 4 + 
Total 130 130 507 507 154 154 791 71 


\lean seores 762 705 696 659 608 607 690 657 





Note: V is the verbal section and M the mathematical 
section of program one. 

In addition to the winners reported here, eighteen scholar 
ships and eighty college-entrance awards were given Negroes 
in the seventeen states and the District of Columbia, which 
have segregated schools. 

* The one scholarship winner scoring below 600, and four 
of the five college-entrance-award winners scoring under 500 
on the verbal section, came from Puerto Rico. 


butions on the mathematical section of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. It will be noted that 118 of these 
scholarship winners score at or above the 84th per- 
centile on the College Board norms (a score of 600 
or above). Seventy-two of them are in the upper two 
and a half per cent of the College Board group (a 
score of 700 or above), and only two of the winners 
score below average on this mathematies test. 

That pupils from secondary schools representing 
every state, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico should 
score as high as they have is indeed gratifying. In 
many eases, the participants were unfamiliar with Col- 
lege Board tests and have not been coached or trained 
for this type of test. 

By having the highest-scoring pupils in each state 
on the preliminary Pepsi-Cola scholarship test given 
by the schools take the supervised test of the College 
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Board, a comparison of their scores with those of the 
larger College Board group is possible. The Pepsi- 
Cola scholarship winners this year, according to these 
scores, constitute a superior group of students from 
all states. Being elected by their classmates, they 
should have superior personalities and the ability to 
gain the respect of their contemporaries. Their prog- 
ress in the colleges of their choice and in studies of 
their own selection and their success after college will 


be watehed with interest. 


mene LY; , 
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ALDREDGE, EDNA M., AND JESSIE F, MCKEE. Apron 
Strings and Rowdy. Pp. 120. Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago. 1948. $1.25. 

A delightful story about three bears for grades 1 and 2. 
Illustrated by Edward Miller. 


. 

McKEE, Paun. The Teaching of Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School. Pp. xi+622. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. 1948. $3.60. 

Outlines a program for teaching the fundamentals of read 
ing. <A display poster for the bulletin board is included. 
. 


MOoSsELY, Puiuip E. Face to Face with Russia. Head 
line Series No. 70. Pp. 63. Foreign Poliey Associa- 
tion, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 1948. $0.35. 
Discusses our postwar relations with Russia and analyzes 
the difficulties that have developed in this period. 


NEWSOM, JOHN. The Education of Girls. Pp. 160. 
Faber and Faber, Ltd., 24 Russell Sq., London, W.C.1. 
1948. 8/6. 

Offers suggestions for the revision of the present educa- 
tional system so that the physical and emotional needs 
of women may be met, 

a 

A Proposed Health Film Program. Mimeographed. Pp. 
35. The World Today, Ine., 450 W. 56th St., New 
York 19. 1948. $1.00. 

Shows how moving pictures and slide films may be used in 
conveying health messages to the public. 
e 


Third Report of the United Nations Atomie Energy 
Commission to the Security Council. Department of 
State Publication 3179. Pp. vi+78. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1948. $0.25. 
International Organization and Conference Series III, 7. 


@ 
THORNDIKE, LYNN. A Short History of Civilization. 
Illustrated. Pp. xiii+ 751. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


Ine., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 1948. $5.00. 
Second edition ; first published in 1926, 
« 
WITTMANN, ERNO. History: A Guide to Peace. Pp. 
423. Columbia University Press. 1948. $5.50. 
An argument for the “balance of power theory” for main- 
taining peace. 
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JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
NRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


HE 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 


Cincinnati. 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Macmillan BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 




















QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Wainut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 
Member—WNationai Association of 
Teachers Agencies 











The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Dignified, Professional, 
Efficient Service. 


‘‘A man never stands so straight as when 


he stoops to help a child.” 


THE ABUSE OF 
LEARNING 


By FREDERIC LILGE 


Subtitled The Failure of the Ger- 
man University. ‘*‘Knowledge of 
how and why German education pro- 
duced herdlike collectivism is needed 
urgently by those of us who still want 
our American education to produce 
humanist individualism. Such knowl- 
edge is now available, thanks to Dr. 
Lilge ...’’ — Peter Viereck, New 
York Times. $2.75 


THE STORY OF 
JOHN HOPE 


By RIDGELY TORRENCE 


The biography of a Negro educator— 
late president of Atlanta University 
—who early joined the struggle for 
equal rights. For time, setting, char- 
acters and conflict, this book has the 
whole sweep of the Negro’s rise dur- 
ing Hope’s lifetime, 1868-1936. ‘‘A 
glowing tribute . . .”’—The Booklist. 


$5.00 


THE MORE 
PERFECT UNION 


By R. M. MacIVER 


A program for combating racial dis- 
crimination in the U.S. ‘‘ You must 
read it to see the mind of a first-rate 
social scientist at its proper work: 
planning the strategy and tactics of 
desirable social change.’’ — Garrett 
Mattingly, Book-of-the-Month Club 
News. By the distinguished author 
of The Web of Government. $4.00 
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